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THOUGHTS ABOUT YALE. 


— occupies a large space in our minds and it 
seems incredible that one should meet intelligent 
persons who scarcely know the location of the college. 

For nearly two centuries its graduates have made 
themselves felt in the educational and professional inter- 
ests of our country, reproducing and developing the pre- 
vailing modes of thought and teaching. Yet the genius of 
the institution is so entirely opposed to display that the 
alumni have caught the same spirit, and multitudes of our 
people have drawn instruction and guidance from the 
college unconscious of the origin of the forces acting 
upon them. Even in this day of youthful universities, 
whose rich foundations promise ultimate success, whose 
present advantages are heralded as the dawn of new 
educational systems, whose halls receive unprecedented 
numbers of students, even when older universities 
appear before the public with carefully arranged courses 
of lectures and invite attention to superior merit, we find 
no desire or intention at Yale to thrust itself forward into 
prominence. 
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To many, this indisposition to court notoriety and to 
take the lead in innovation is an evidence of want of spirit 
and lack of go-ahead-a-tive-ness. It accompanies an arro- 
gant attempt on the part of a few learned impracticables 
to prepare the youth of the nineteenth century for the 
business of life, by teaching them whatever belongs to 
any age other than the all important era, 7. ¢. their own 
time. These ideas are, of course, as unwarranted and 
absurd as much of the misrepresentation concerning us 
that creeps into the public prints. 

Knowing that numerous advanced students at Yale are 
receiving the instruction they demand, and that of the 
best kind in each branch, we can well afford to smile at 
numerous professors elsewhere, who, with no pupils to 
attend their lectures, play the part of figure heads merely, 
admitting the courses entirely unnecessary, but counsel- 
ing gradual withdrawment from the present advanced 
position. 

Knowing that seven or eight hundred students of good 
capacity, ready for sharp, active effort are of more value 
to our institution than an unlimited number of those who 
are incapable, for want of previous training, of appropri- 
ating the benefits of a college life, we are content to have 
younger institutions deal with the crude masses which 
extraordinary inducements have attracted, and are even 
willing to provide instructors from our alumni, whose skill 
in disciplining and educating their pupils, shall, in time, 
bring order out of chaos, and again, indirectly it may be, 
prove the excellence of Yale’s methods and culture. 

Though there is little parade here, active work goes on 
none the less steadily, and a well grounded preference for 
doing, rather than for promising to do, is a well defined 
characteristic. Only those men are wanted who possess 
native ability, desire for learning and _ perseverance. 
These are welcome whether rich or poor. Others may 
enter, be spurred on to exertion, and finally graduate; but 
such students, so far as we are concerned, are better else- 
where, and the innumerable institutions which are near 
home, cheap and convenient, in the granting of patronage 
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to which one benefits local interests, are entitled to and 
ought, by all means, to have them. Men of ability, how- 
ever, who are self-provided for, or whose friends can send 
them to some one of the centres of culture, should shun 
the folly of sacrificing themselves to the patriotic idea 
that every county must maintain its University. 

The existing mania for establishing denominational 
institutions, for founding colleges whose names shall per- 
petuate the memory of the donors, renders our educa- 
tional system more expensive, and, whether it be for ulti- 
mate good or not, has the effect of limiting the income of 
existing colleges to a moiety of their due. With 
difficulty our University keeps pace with the demands of 
. the times. Its corporation is called upon for enlarged 
accommodations, for better appliances, and for the em- 
ployment of experienced professors where tutors do well, 
but are not just the men required. 

The needs set forth in the appeals to the alumni, there- 
fore, are real, we might almost say, vital; but the impres- 
sion that Yale is impoverished and unable to do justice to 
its patrons, is altogether erroneous, for whilst it could do 
more and better with increased endowments, it does not 
fail to make use of those at hand, advancing slowly but 
surely each year in its development from a college into a 
genuine University. 

The Yale of former times was the academic Yale. 
There were other departments indeed, but so small as to 
be comparatively insignificant. The last few years have 
wrought change, and though the academic department 
still maintains its precedence, it will never again be re- 
garded as comprising all that can be desired and obtained. 

The progressive spirit is only one of the many char- 
acteristics that mark our University as peculiarly Ameri- 
can. Elsewhere there may be an aping of foreign manners 
and methods of teaching, but all attempts here to assume 
foreign airs are unpardonable, and when presidents and 
professors are needed, there are found able men at home, 
more competent, to conduct the several departments 
than any who could be obtained from the number of 
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imported educational missionaries who sacrifice so much 
to elevate the rude tastes of our land. 

In former years our numbers were largely augmented 
by Southern men, many of them talented and worthy of 
esteem. The unfortunate occurrence of the war does not 
altogether prevent their presence with us now. The 
college has ever drawn to itself representative men of all 
sections, and the peculiarities of each have left their im- 
press until it is possible for a student, by yielding to the 
current of life here, to become a broad-minded man, un- 
fettered by local habits of thought and speech. The 
semi-pedantic, over-nice and sometimes flowery, mode of 
expression, as well as the grandiloquent manner of writing 
and speaking, prevalent at localized institutions, gives 
way to a style which is concise, plain and vigorous, hav- 
ing somewhat of native grace, and showing at once cul- 
ture and manliness. 

Our social life is recognized as democratic in its ten- 
dencies. Congenial tastes, indeed, draw together certain 
classes of men, but there is far more freedom of inter- 
course and good fellowship among all, than the clique 
spirit of some institutions could endure. This man’s 
riches, that man’s poverty, and the family connections of a 
third, have their influence, but, in the main, the question 
is upon social qualities and intellectual gifts. With 
regard to the reputed high cost of living, which, it may 
be, deters desirable men from coming here, it is important 
to consider that if one has the mind to seek, and the deter- 
mination to enjoy the highest educational advantages, a 
moderate sum can be made to serve his purpose, and 
that students who must have help, find numerous oppor- 
tunities to help themselves, a Faculty willing to do much, 
and classmates who, so far from looking down upon them, 
respect their efforts, and receive them into as good com- 
pany as their social qualities and worth entitle them to. 

The remarkable ignorance of the religious press and of 
many good people concerning our moral status would be 
of little importance, if items of questionable truth were 
not spread before the public, and made the basis of un- 
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called-for and unjust editorial comment. We can remem- 
ber the time when we should have been misled by their 
influence, and lamented the moral declension of Yale; 
but, in the light of facts, we can only advise reliable relig- 
ious papers and professed friends to be sure of their data. 

Our University has in its spirit and teaching, little 
that is sectarian. It has regard for the prejudice of every 
man and aims to warp no one into peculiar beliefs. Asa 
necessary sequence of a regularly organized Congrega- 
tional church, of which many of the professors and stu- 
dents are members, there goes out an influence favorable 
to that form of worship; but, with commendable dis- 
cretion, controverted points are seldom if ever discussed ; 
the fundamental truths of Christianity upon which most 
men agree, are presented, and voluntary association and 
effort among the students themselves complete the circle 
of religious culture. The result is that moral influences 
strongly predominate, and though it be inwrought with 
some men to be impure and irreverent, they are either 
partially lifted out of themselves into a purer atmosphere, 
or their indiscretions lead to expulsion. More than half 
the members of the college are Christian men, and the no- 
tion that skepticism and irregularity of life largely prevail, 
iserroneous. On the contrary, the influences to deepen a 
man’s religious convictions are many and powerful. 

The existence of secret societies is not altogether 
approved of by many, and the opinions of experienced 
men concerning their demerits should have respectful 
attention. It is true that secret fraternities are increasing 
in numbers yearly, and were it at all probable that their 
sway would, at any time, be felt, as injuriously affecting 
our political, religious and social relations, it might be 
questionable policy to encourage them. 

Every man conceals more or less of his own thoughts 
and purposes. Socertain sets of men attend quietly to 
their own business. Where their secrecy is not made a 
cover for deeds or councils of any kind inimical to public 
interests, but rather for the better accomplishment of hon- 
orable objects, the question of their utility alone should be 
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discussed. No doubt it will always be claimed that 
the benefits derived from secret associations can be se- 
cured quite as-well by organizations whose deeds are 
public; but the fact that secret societies are doing much 
needed and efficient work in their several spheres, is a 
practical argument for their continuance, not easily 
answered by a theoretical assumption. When societies, 
whether secret or open, endorse wrong principles they 
should be shunned by all; not, indeed, because they are 
secret or open, but because they teach error. Undoubt- 
edly there is as much diversity of worth among secret 
societies as among those that are open, and the excellen- 
cies or faults of one society are not, of necessity, the 
same as those of another, because secrecy is attempted 
in either case. 

With regard to out-door sports, Yale has its record, 
which presents many bright pages; and though it does 
not always tell of victory, justifies us in believing that 
many of our men have attained an unusually high and 
enviable degree of excellence in physical culture. With 
little encouragement, until of late, from the “powers 
that be,” Yale men have persevered, and proved them- 
selves staunch antagonists in our inter-collegiate contests. 
These pursuits, though favorably looked upon, have 
been considered as incidental to our course, and little of 
the thought and energy of the institution has really been 
given to their furtherance. Many have mourned the loss 
of health consequent upona college life; but certainly the 
evidences before us to-day are not calculated to excite 
fear, almost every one admitting the necessity of exercise, 
and acting atcordingly. 

The most important question of all that may be asked, 
and the one which calls forth most comment, is concern- 
ing the result of our life here. 

Does such a course of study as the University offers fit 
a man for as useful, honorable, and successful a career as 
does a practical training in, and. mastery over, some 
branch of active business at that very time of life when 
there is eagerness to learn and energy to perform ? 
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This point has been endlessly discussed, the merits of 
college-bred and self-made men compared, the value of 
this course and that course presented according to the 
pursuits of the writer, and to-day no solution is reached 
which satisfies the world at large. To state that one is a 
college graduate, is enough to satisfy some merchants 
and business men, of good attainments themselves, that 
you are not the man they want. 

Much of the difficulty arises from the fact that, whilst 
it is not anticipated that the mass of mankind will succeed 
very well in any business, it is expected that every man who 
is capable of going through college will exhibit brains, 
tact and energy, as though a college furnished powers 
which must be original with the man himself. Education 
is a developing and furbishing process, and there must be 
something to develop and polish. Every graduate un- 
doubtedly has some talent, or he could not even pass 
through college; but the pride exhibited by some, on ac- 
count of collegiate training, renders them unwilling to 
learn from those whose native ability, united with prac- 
tical knowledge, gives them at first a real superiority 
in their special branch. If, however, we notice the lead- 
ing: men who furnish the thought and mould the destinies 
of our country, it will be found that nine-tenths are per- 
sons of liberal culture ; and they occupy high stations, not 
because their native ability is greater, but because they 
have been taught early in life how to develop and use their 
powers. There are schools for specialists here, and men, 
if they choose, may obtain some general culture and pre- 
pare themselves at the same time for practical work as 
engineers, architects, artisans and journalists; but the 
academic course, or college proper, affords only that drill 
of mind and knowledge of elementary truths which, 
when graduation day comes, leave the man fit, it may be, 
for a teacher, but not for any other special business of 
life. It is then, with power to think, and a range of 
thought which sweeps over the past and links it to the 
present, which takes in at a glance the general relations 
of science, literature and art, of commercial business, 
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morals, and law, that he is enabled to select his field and 
apply himself with greatly increased capacities to 
that special work which is his choice. Inferior at first to 
those about him, he rapidly masters what has cost them 
years of effort, and eventually we find the educated man 
foremost in the walks of life; not a devotee at the shrine 
of a single pursuit, but one whose breadth of culture en 

ables him to accomplish more for his own cause, whilst 
tasting innumerable enjoyments to which the specialist or 
mere business man is a stranger. 


CRUISE OF THE YACHT THERESA. 


“ The yacht THERESA took a crew, 
And they were dressed in suits of blue.”—O/d Song. 


HE Yale Glee Club of 1871 was one of the many so- 

called “ best” Glee Clubs with which the college has 
been blessed; and as seven of its twelve members grad- 
uated last summer, it may be added, without indelicacy, 
that it deserved the distinction. The flattering success 
which had attended the occasional concerts given during 
the year, suggested the idea of a vacation tour ; and, as the 
feasibility of such a trip had been demonstrated by pre- 
vious experiments, no time was lost in hiring a trim little 
sloop yacht from New Bedford, and ordering twelve of 
the nobbiest uniforms and one of the most exaggerated 
streamers ever made. The day came; the uniforms were 
ready ; the streamer arrived, which seemed fairly to shout 
“YALE GLEE CLUB,” and word came from Capt. 
West that he would meet us at New London. So nothing 
remained for us but to begin our yacht trip by rail. Ar- 
rived at New London, we spent our first two days in 
delightful laziness; graduates entertained us, ladies smiled 
upon us, and little boys jeered at us. As the canary 
prefaces his song with a warning note or two, so we, asa 
prelude to the burst of harmony which was to character- 
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ize our first concert, sang on Sunday in Dr. Daggett’s 
church. But for one circumstance we had imagined our- 
selves back in the college choir; the tunes were familiar, 
the voice was very familiar—but the galleries in New 
Haven never shone like this. If New London depends 
upon her damsels for the discharge of domestic duties, 
many a fire went out that night, and many a lamp was left 
unlit. " 

Beginning with the next evening, which was Monday, 
fourteen concerts were given on fourteen successive 
nights, Sundays omitted. Artistically they were a suc- 
cess; for, although a single song fizzled, now and then, 
yet, considering that much of the time the weather was 
damp, and the voices were young and unaccustomed to 
such constant use, the music was remarkably good. 
Pecuniarily, our success was equal to our expectations, 
for we almost paid expenses. But setting out, as we 
did, for fun, the success of the trip was such as never was 
known before. To begin with, it was no slight pleasure 
to make the acquaintance of a lot of fellows of different 
classes, from knowing whom the unfortunate but unavoid- 
able class etiquette prevailing at college had hitherto 
prevented us. It was well worth while to learn that he 
who used to roll you in the mud in the dark days of ’68, 
and a piece of whose flannel cap you keep among your 
choicest memorabilia is, after all, a first rate fellow; and 
to find out that a Freshman is a good deal of a man, and 
a Sophomore very much of a gentleman, raises your 
opinion of the average student no less than to discover 
that a Junior can find time from his selfish “pipe” and 
everlasting “glees”’ to talk common sense, and that a 
Senior will unbend from his traditional dignity to be 
boyish again. 

The concerts soon became an old story; and, though 
there was considerable pleasure and excitement in this, 
the legitimate business of the trip, yet the best fun was 
connected with the “side-shows.” The sailing and the 
life aboard the yacht were, perhaps, the most enjoyable 
part of the trip. If at bed-time we made no bones of 
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being a little crowded, the party comfortably filled the 
yacht. The cabin seats, and sometimes the floor were 
turned into temporary bunks upon which no one was 
effeminate enough to spread more than an army blanket. 
As soon in the morning as the laziest of the party had 
vacated his couch, the cabin was turned over to the 
steward, who prepared such a breakfast as is eaten only 
by just such sunburned campers as we. As we sailed, the 
deck was covered with readers and smokers, the most 
fortunate of whom was he who fixed his blanket and pil- 
low snugly beside of the bow-sprit, opened his Dickens 
and lit his cigar, which he took from his mouth and from 
before his eyes only to look at the blue sky above him or 
the spray dashed up by the vessel’s prow. A plucky 
crew with a captain who was never known to take a reef 
gave us some sailing which often made our hair stand up, 
though, with the exception of one unfortunate brother, 
we managed to keep our breakfast down. There is little 
need to tell students how the time passed on board. 
Every one knows how all the old, often the very old col- 
lege jokes and rigs were drummed up to do duty once 
more; and how many jolly hours were spent at the card 
table, over the book, and in the arms of “ Murphy.” So, 
singing at night and sailing by day, the time passed pleas- 
antly and profitably. 

At many places the club were entertained by graduates 
of Yale, whose enthusiasm for their Alma Mater seemed 
to revive whenever a blue ribbon came in sight. It is 
one of the pleasantest facts of college life that there is 
between graduates and students a common bond which 
they recognize most fraternally whenever they meet. At 
New London, Mr. Jennings, of the ’67 Glee Club, did the 
honors; and, in addition to many other kindnesses, ar- 
ranged for a sail in the bay on a little white yacht in com- 
pany with New London’s fairest daughters. That was an 
experience never to be forgotten, and it is with a pecu- 
liar sadness that these lines are written, for they recall a 
pair of blue eyes, a head of golden hair and a soft gentle 
voice which we may never again behold or hear. At the 
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same place Mr. Mason Young, of ’60, had us to dinner on 
Sunday, and again invited us, after the concert, to meet 
some young ladies at his house, where he entertained us 
generously and gracefully. While in Norwich we were 
the guests of Mr. Lanman, at whose house we met other 
lovely damsels, and in Providence we were fraternally 
received by society brethren at the University. At New- 
port and Stonington, New Bedford and Narragansett, we 
met numbers of Yale men who seemed to be carried back 
to the old scenes by the sight of the familiar colors and 
faces. Indeed, we were nowhere without good friends, 
either old or new, who manifested their good will by their 
hearty hospitality. 

It is far from the writer’s purpose and foreign to his 
nature to neglect to mention the courtesies we received 
from the fair sex. It has been told how they beamed upon 
us from the galleries in New London; and, indeed, the 
audiences throughout the entire trip were mainly com- 
posed of ladies. At New London and Norwich they 
nearly won our hearts, and would have quite vanquished 
us, had we not known that our trip had but just begun. At 
Narragansett Pier they extemporized a ball in our honor, 
and repeated it on our return. At Newport we sipped 
sweet honey from the lips of fashion; at New Bedford 
the stalwart fisher-maidens kissed their hands to us; as 
we sailed into Edgartown a bevy of beauties showed their 
white stockings and waved their handkerchiefs from the 
bridge; and after the concert we walked with them in 
the pale moonlight; while the Nantucket girls, isolated, 
in a manner, from the rest of creation, and mindful of the 
terrible discrepancy between the males and females of 
that barren isle, in the proportion of one to nineteen, gave 
us such a reception as that to be accorded to the Russian 
Grand Duke will hardly rival. A pair of black eyes at 
Newport turned the head of the steadiest of our number; 
that moonlight stroll added no less than five to the ac- 
quaintance of our gayest Lothario, while there was soon 
not a Benedick among us but was half the day making 
verses “to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 
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It would be tiresome to read of all the interesting things 
we saw. The grandeur of the waves which rolled so high 
above our mast that they seemed about to engulf us, and 
which hid all of earth and most of heaven from our 
sight; the fairy-land we discovered in the Vineyard 
Camp Ground, where the boarded avenues were lined 
with brilliantly lighted cottages, whose folding-doors 
generously opened revealed charming pictures of do- 
mestic life; all these things are worthy of description, 
and certainly of passing mention. 

It will hardly do to close this sketch without putting 
on record one or two incidents which never fail to come 
to mind in connection with this trip. Perhaps the most 
comical occurrence was the blue-fish experience of our 
heavy man. It was during the single day of good fishing 
we had. All who could find room, were trolling with 
eel-skin spoon hooks, and he among the rest. He tried to 
combine sport and repose, and lay on his back, gazing at 
the sky, waiting for the fish to bite. Frank Henry, the 
irrepressible ship’s boy, had landed a fine six-pounder, 
which lay stiff and stark in the locker. Our friend called 
feebly to the boy to remove the sea-weed from his hook, 
that the fish might bite. Harry did as he was requested, 
and having freed the hook, passed it forward to the mate, 
who fastened on, tail foremost, the long-dead fish al- 
ready caught. The line was quietly dropped overboard, 
and running out with the motion of the yacht, brought 
up witha jerk which aroused the dreamer from his reverie. 
He jumped to his feet, and pulled as for dear life. At each 
successive jerk, the fish leaped high into the air, which only 
increased the fisher’s exertions. Cheered on by the rest 
of us, some of whom were in the secret, he labored fran- 
tically, cutting his fingers with the line, and finally lifted 
upon the deck, ¢ad/ first, the dead blue-fish which the boy 
had caught. He never fished again. 

At Nantucket it is the custom to announce all enter- 
tainments by the town crier. Preparations had been 
made by our agent, and soon after our arrival a big 
negro, followed by all the boys in town, paraded the 
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grass-grown streets, ringing a monstrous dinner bell, and 
proclaiming : “ The Yale Glee Clib—has arrived—and will 
give a Concért—in Pantheon Hall—this evening at half- 
past séven’’—and so on, D.C., ad infinitum. This an- 
nouncement attracted a very large audience to a very 
small hall. In Providence we were mistaken by the 
gamins for the Brown Crew, which had been defeated at 
Ingleside the day before; and we were greeted with: 
“ Hi, yi! them’s the fellers that got beat!”” One unlucky 
member of the Club had to remain over night at the Vine- 
yard, to arrange for an extra concert; but was consoled 
by the prospect of a pleasant evening in the company of 
a charming damsel, who was a fellow-boarder at the hotel. 
Imagine his disgust when two callers were announced, 
who staid, by the watch, no less than three hours and a 
half. They turned out to be Bostonians, and one of 
them wasa Harvard man. Among other topics of the day, 
the concert of the night before was mentioned, and the 
gentlemen informed of what a treat they had missed in 
not hearing it. “QO, yes,” said the collegian, “but I 
hardly regret it, for I have heard the same songs so much 
better sung at Harvard.” The young lady suggested 
that, not having heard both, he was hardly fitted to make 
the comparison ; but she was assured that he knew “that 
those songs cou/d not be better sung than they were by 
the Harvard-Glee-Club-and-Pierian-Sodality on their 
starring tour in 1868.” Asa matter of opinion this was 
hardly interesting, but as a characteristic bit of logic it 
was well worth hearing. But there is no end of these 
reminiscences. They are suggested by every familiar 
face, by the memorabilia that hangs on the wall, by innu- 
merable incidents of every-day life. We can never forget 
the ludicrous part of the life aboard ship, the toilet, the 
pulpit, the versatile power of mimicry which convulsed 
us with laughter, the “Doctor” in his berth, the 
“ Dodger” and his misfortunes, the “ Little One ” and his 
after-dinner speeches; nor the short cut to the yacht, 
which carried us miles out of our way, through the 
deepest swamps and the densest fog. 
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It remains only to speak more particularly of the con- 
certs themselves. Although some slight changes were 
made (generally “by request”), the programme was 
the same as that given in Music Hall before the tour 
began. The pieces which were best received were “ A. 
B. C.,” the peculiarly college songs, the base solos and the 
always popular warbles. The local newspapers gave the 
most gratifying notices; some comparing the singing of 
the club to that of the famous Russian Chorus and at 
Providence, where a comparison with Brown and Har- 
vard was expected, the club received the most flattering 
commendation. 

It was with heavy hearts that we separated at Narra- 
gansett Pier. For some of us it was the last experience 
of college life; for us all it was the breaking of a tie 
which had even in so short a time grown strong enough 
to make the parting painful. Every member of the club 
will remember as the pleasantest of all his vacation 
experiences the Glee Club tour of 1871. 

H. W. B. H. 


THE MISTAKE. 


Within the bright and golden years 
That span his college life, 

Who seeks not out some kindred soul 
With noblest motives rife, 

And links not fast that soul to his 
In friendship’s lasting tie,— 

Unknowing spurns a priceless gem 
No after years can buy. 


What though to rarest gifts of mind 
He add in endless store 
The choicest learning of his age 
And mines of ancient lore, 
And though his pen and lips are fraught 
With all that gifts can lend,— 
Yet is he poor in that he lacks 
A trusted class-mate friend, 
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When on the lake his oar ahead 
Has shot the dainty prow, 

When all the shore his praise resounds, 
And laurels ’wait his brow ; 

Or when his dauntless nerve has won 
The close-contested game, 

And thousands mark his faultless skill, 
And oft applaud his name ; 


Or when on higher fields of strife 
His mind, or tongue, or pen, - 
Predicts his sway in after years 
Among his fellow men ;— 
Though to his soul the world’s applause 
Its meteor glow impart, 
No honest, loving, class-mate grasp 
Shall ever warm his heart. 


And when his arm, or nerve, or gifts 
Have failed to win the prize ; 
When some long-cherished college plan 
In hopeless ruin lies ; 
Or when, before detraction’s breath 
His spotless fame shall flee,— 
Ne’er shall he prove the priceless worth 
Of class-mate sympathy. 


For him shall be no distant walks, 
Beguiled by loving mirth ; 

No fond communings ‘neath the elms 
Or by the blazing hearth : 

Nor shall a thousand purest joys 
That kindred souls may know 

With radiance gild the fleeting months, 
And lasting boons bestow. 


And when the day shall dawn wherein 
His class bids Yale farewell, 

No answering thrill of tenderness 
Within his heart shall swell ; 

The Ivy Song, the faltering words, 
The last united cheer, 

Shall fall like twice-told tales upon 
His less than human ear. 
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COLA DI RIENZI:—BULWER vs. THE 
HISTORIANS. 


[YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY.] 
By SAMUEL OscAR PRENTICE, of North Stonington, Conn. 


>EW characters in history have acquired for them- 
selves a more extended fame than Cola di Rienzi. 
The sphere of his life work was not large, the period of 
his prominence was not long, and few changes which he 
effected survived his generation. He was, in no respect, 
an Alexander ora Napoleon. Yet few names are more 
familiar to us than his. Dramatist, novelist, reviewer and 
historian have all conspired to tell the tale of “ The Last 
of the Tribunes” in the most complete and interesting 
manner. The peculiar romance of his history has recom- 
mended him to the authors’ pen, and, so much do the 
boldness of his attempts, the enthusiasm of their execu- 
tion, and the tragic nature of his fall appeal to the admi- 
ration of men, that they never tire of hearing the “ old, 
old story ” repeated. 

Of the English writers upon Rienzi, Lord Bulwer is 
most generally known. The peculiar relation which he 
sustained as an ardent admirer of his subject, the license 
which his chosen style of composition afforded him, to- 
gether with the natural vigor of his pen, did not fail to 
make him a most acceptable and fascinating biographer. 
He seems well acquainted with his subject and did not 
hesitate to avow, in preface and note, that he believed the 
generally received conceptions of Rienzi were, in many 
respects false and unjust. He assailed Gibbon, Sismondi, 
and others, for taking what he considered a wrong view 
of the tribune’s character, and boldly professed his faith 
in Rienzi as a man, a reformer andaruler. He felt that 
these dull annalists could not appreciate the enthusiasm 
of the ardent Roman, and judged him by a standard 
unworthy of the man and the times. It is easy to see 
that in his heart of hearts Bulwer had enshrined the 
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Rienzi of history a hero. What else than a hero, then, 
should we expect from him in his character of a talented 
and privileged novelist ? 

Knowing Bulwer’s position as we do, no one can be 
disappointed in his narrative. The most casual reader 
must see traces of a warm admiration and unfailing de- 
votion. The enthusiastic career of Rienzi had its par- 
allel in the enthusiastic appreciation of his biographer. 
It was a happy combination of hero and author, and the 
tale of “ The Last of the Tribunes”’ was a fitting offspring 
of such a hallowed wedlock. Therefore it is no wonder 
that his story has been so much admired, and has con- 
tributed so much to extend the glory and the fame of 
Rienzi. Through its influence the popular English and 
American idea of the tribune has become scarcely dif- 
ferent from what its author would have had it. It has 
stamped indelibly upon the mind of the reading public 
the impress of its own heroic conceptions. By this I 
would not imply that Bulwer’s conclusions are false. For 
no one ever had better opportunities to understand his 
subject, and, to all seeming, no one ever employed them 
better. He was not free to use the license of the novelist, 
but observed with rare fidelity the facts of history and 
his own interpretation of “disputed ground.” His views 
were carefully and honestly conceived, and he employed 
the utmost clearness of his diction to enforce them. For 
his studies and their results we should feel grateful, in 
that they have prompted to a closer study and a deeper 
insight into an interesting portion of Roman history. 
Doubtless the appearance of his work has led to a more 
favorable view of Rienzi among scholars in general. But 
at the same time, its charm as a novel has sent it where 
no other study of the tribune’s life has ever gone, and has 
impressed upon the popular mind a conception of him 
which is at least questionable and unestablished. Such 
being the case, it may not be entirely profitless to com- 
pare, in some of its more prominent points, the interpre- 
tation which he has put upon Rienzi’s career with that 
which has commonly been given by students of his times 
10 
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Then, whether we shall learn of him in fiction or history, 
we shall know wherein he has been judged differently, 
and may set our own estimate upon him. 

We need not dwell at length upon the conflicting ac- 
counts of the tribune’s birth, and the minute details of 
his early years. We have not historical evidence enough 
to decide upon them, and they have little to do with his 
conduct or character. It is sufficient to know that he was 
born into an humble sphere of life, and that his inclina- 
tions led him to improve the opportunities of acquiring 
an education which fortune threw in his way. He became 
_ versed in all the lore of his day, and even in boyhood 
gave promise of uncommon genius and power. 

Early in his youth, Bulwer has developed in the future 
tribune’s breast, a definite and determined purpose. The 
corpse of his murdered brother is the altar upon which 
he swears vengeance, and devotes himself to the task of 
freeing and regenerating Italy. Henceforth, whether he 
is pursuing his studies into Cicero, Cesar, and Seneca, 
and deciphering the incriptions and marbles of the city, 
or whether he is playing the part of a buffoon in the 
palace of the Colonna, it is all with his one great end in 
view. He studies that he may acquire personal power. 
He becomes a jester that he may bring himself into con- 
tempt with the nobles, and may lead them to despise the 
influence he is gaining with the people. That the unity 
of Rienzi’s purpose may escape no one, Bulwer has intro- 
duced a conversation between his hero and Adrian di 
Colonna, “the liberal pratrician.” In this Rienzi re- 
hearses at length the plan of his life. He tells his friend 
how he has toiled in private, how he has deceived the 
nobles, how he has prepared the people, and how eagerly 
he looks forward to the day which shall be the culmina- 
tion of all his waiting and watching and working. It is 
a plan early conceived and never forgotten. 

The historians, on the other hand, recognize no such 
early purpose. They are the rather fond of finding in 
Rienzi’s classical studies the germ of a later determina- 
tion. His researches into Roman history were very 
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extensive, and in these he became acquainted with his 
country as she once was. Her glory and pride as the 
mistress of the world and the abode of freedom, literature 
and the arts appealed to his patriotic nature. He realized 
the change which had come over his beloved city. She 
who once had ruled the nations, could not then rule her- 
self. Torn from within and harassed from without, she 
was the scorn and pity of her neighbors. Her people 
were miserable, ignorant, downtrodden, the slaves of a 
merciless nobility, and, still worse, of their own uncertain 
caprices. The crown of the empire had passed into Ger- 
many, and the Pope had been driven beyond the Alps in 
search of a more congenial home. Rienzi felt keenly the 
degradation into which his city had fallen, and he longed 
to restore her to her ancient honors. But, as yet, he 
probably had not conceived the design of attempting so 
great awork. He longed and wished, but he had not the 
sense of power and co-operation which should give birth 
to hope. Soon, however, he was chosen an ambassador 
to the Pope, and his eloquence so charmed the holy father 
that he made no hesitation in expressing his delight. The 
people, of late, had also listened to Rienzi’s teachings, and 
had shown that liberty was no unwelcome sound to their 
ears. He knew how discontented they were, and he saw 
how readily they were moved by inspiring words and 
eloquent promises of deliverance. As he won his way 
into their regard, he remembered how of old the people 
had been the strength of the Roman state, and he began 
to feel that, after all, he was not without the means which 
should be needed in working out the redemption of 
Rome. With the first gleam of hope his purpose began 
to be perfected, and soon he had consecrated himself to 
his life work. 

Such is the view of the historians. In their minds it 
was no momentary passion, no boyish freak of vengeance, 
that formed the purpose, to the working out of which his 
youth and maturity were sworn. His scheme was rather 
of slow growth. He did not at first map out his plans, 
and then direct events and circumstances to their fulfill- 
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ment, as Bulwer has made him, but the characteristics of 
his nature were rather wrought upon by circumstances, 
and thus developed his design. He was patriotic, ardent, 
ambitious. His patriotism made him feel his country’s 
shame, his enthusiasm established his power with the 
people, and his ambition made him seize upon that to 
advance his country and himself. 

The story of Rienzi’s rise to power from the time that 
he entered actively upon his design, has provoked little 
discussion. The history of his success is inspiring enough 
wherever we read it. The bare annals of the biographer can- 
not strip it of the glory, nor can the charming diction of Bul- 
wer weave new laurels into its crown. He who has seen 
Rome as she was, and as he made her, has seen enough to 
prevent him from underrating the glory of the tribune. 
And it was all his work. None there is to dispute with 
him for even a share of the honor. His heart alone was 
touched by the shame of his country, and his strong arm 
alone struck for herredemption. He found her enslaved. 
He made her free and placed her among the nations of 
the earth. The results which he attained would have 
been wonderful enough in any age and performed by any 
means, however violent. But his was a peaceful revolu- 
tion in the most turbulent of times. No massacre of 
nobles or rulers was demanded at his hands. No blood 
of barons or people cemented the corner-stone of his re- 
public. Simple were the means; stupendous the results; 
and he the director of them all. 

Thus, after a remarkable revolution, we find Rienzi at 
the head of the Roman state. The people are contented 
and prosperous, and it almost seems that, under their new 
leader, they would again become that august republic of 
which Rome had once been the capital. But, alas for 
human greatness! A short seven months hence beholds 
him calling upon the people in vain. The great bell 
peals out as it had done before, but no one responds to 
its summons. Rome has deserted her leader, and the 
new republic is dead. 
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The facts of the tribune’s fall are as fully narrated as 
we could expect; but, unlike those of his rise, their 
connection and causes are not easily determined. Num- 
berless complications appear, which render it impossible 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions concerning the 
occasion of his fall. The fickleness of the people, the 
enmity of the barons, the uneasiness and interference of 
the Pope, and new features in Rienzi’s own character 
which were called out by his new circumstances, all en- 
tered actively into the work of this period. But whether 
the tribune’s own weaknesses, or other influences uncon- 
trolled by him, worked out the destruction of his hopes, 
history leaves peculiarly unsettled. Such uncertain 
ground has been well adapted to the conflicts of opinion 
which have been waged by the score of writers upon 
Rienzi’s times, and has been their favorite battle-field. 

Bulwer has taken a strong stand in favor of the tribune. 
He says; “ Whatever his faults, | repeat, that it was not 
by his faults he fell.””. He blames the people, and avers 
that however just had been his rule, however noble his 
conduct, his fate would have been the same. He says it 
would have been wonderful if the people, who for centu- 
ries had been schooled in corruption and degradation, 
had suddenly shown themselves worthy of liberty. This 
is indeed true. But he should remember that it was not 
so much liberty, as justice and equality, which Rienzi 
gave them. His power was virtually unlimited, and had 
he ruled without foolishly disregarding the superstitions 
of the people, and without rendering the detested tax 
necessary, he might still longer have retained their favor. 
Bulwer says that the needed gadelle first alienated the 
short-sighted populace, that excommunication was 
Rienzi’s death-blow. But he should not forget that, if he 
had not been so extravagant, no tax would have been 
necessary ; that if he had not been so rash, no opportunity 
would have been given the holy father to publish his fatal 
bull. It is easy enough to find immediate causes for his 
fall without himself; but, after all, do these not have their 
origin in remote influences from within ? 
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It is difficult to see how Bulwer could have been so 
unmindful of the facts of history as to have arrived at the 
sweeping conclusions which he has. In his narrative he 
quite impartially refers to the different acts and conduct 
of Rienzi. But in his summary of the tribune’s charac- 
ter he almost wholly ignores that foolish ambition and 
short-sighted arrogance which so continually mark his 
successful career. Rienzi seemed to place the most im- 
plicit trust in his own personal power, and in the con- 
stancy and coéperation of the people. He knew, as well 
as any one, the enormous work he had accomplished in 
the liberation of Rome, and he began to feel that no work 
was too great for him to undertake, no authority too 
great for him to usurp. With the imperiousness of a 
Cesar, he called upon the Italian provinces to unite un- 
der the banner of his republic. He questioned the claims 
of the German princes, dictated to the Pope and his holy 
cardinals, and, in direct opposition to the observances of 
the church, bathed in the sacred vase of Constantine. 
How he could have been so blind as not to have foreseen 
the results of all this insolence is surprising. This chap- 
ter of his history, more than any other, argues a weak 
and childish side to his character. There is too much 
wild imagination and frenzy to spring from a truly great 
mind. The legitimate fruits of his folly he soon reaped, 
when prince and pontiff turned against him, and the holy 
father thundered forth his anathemas. Then, beset by 
foes from without, the slightest turn in the tide of popular 
favor engulfed him and his fortunes. We may argue and 
theorize as much as we please. We may blame excom- 
munication, the enmity of foreign powers, or the gadelle, 
for Rienzi’s fall. But we should remember that his own 
conduct produced these. As long as these facts remain, 
I do not see how we can say that it was not by his own 
faults that Rienzi fell. His actions may not have de- 
served his ruin, and under other circumstances might not 
have caused it. But, as he was situated and surrounded, 
they proved fatal. 
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His vanity and love of display we can more readily 
join with Bulwer in excusing. It was doubtless prudent 
for him, in his age and with his people, to surround him- 
self with official dignity and grandeur. But this he car- 
ried to excess. The humble tribune needed no such 
appellations as he assumed. No sword of chivalry, no 
“white steed of royalty,” no “guards with halberds,” no 
princely holidays, were required. Such magnificence was 
uncalled for, and should have been avoided by Rienzi if 
only that he might guard against the gadelle, which he 
knew would displease the people. But he might have 
survived even the. gadelle, had it not been proposed 
when he was reaping the fruits of his other follies, and 
his misfortunes were culminating. 

The attacks upon Rienzi’s personal courage and mili- 
tary skill, which have been made by some of his biogra- 
phers, Bulwer has highly resented. Although the proofs 
which he has advanced do not substantiate his position in 
every respect, yet | cannot help agreeing with him that 
cowardice and military incapacity had little to do with 
Rijenzi’s fall. No evidence of physical or moral weakness, 
up to this time, is recorded. The charge is one deduced 
from later history, and applied to present failure. He 
had occasion to draw his sword against the barons only, 
and had he been the most successful in that direction, he 
could not have stayed the wrath of the Pope, nor the dis- 
satisfaction of the people, which were the real causes of 
his downfall. Even in his struggle with the barons, he 
can point with pride to the battle at the gates, and no one 
can blame him for not leading an unwilling people against 
Merino, or the one hundred and fifty freebooters in the 
palace of the Colonna. It was no cowardice to surrender 
to their fate the people who had deliberately disclaimed 
him and the privileges he maintained. They refused to 
obey, and he could not command. 

In Rienzi’s sudden adversity, we see the spirit of his 
early manhood revive within him. <A few sparks of his 
youthful fire still remained. “Tremble! Rienzi shall 
return,” was his parting message to his city’s conquerors. 
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This was no idle threat. No idle task had he undertaken. 
Tenacious of his purpose to the last, for seven years, 
through exile, and wanderings, and imprisonment, he 
planned and labored for his restoration. Five years 
found him an accused criminal in the dungeons of 
Avignon, farther than ever from the attainment of his 
object. But suddenly his prospects brightened. Through 
some freak of magnanimity or policy on the part of Pope 
Clement, his trial, which had been long delayed, was or- 
dered. It was made a mere form, and Rienzi was re- 
stored to his city, under the protection of the Pope. He 
was received by the people with great rejoicing, and wel- 
comed a second time as their deliverer. 

But his exile had not taught him wisdom. No sooner 
was he again in power than his old vices crowded back 
upon him. Nor did they come unattended. Formerly 
his faults had been chiefly those of a public officer. He 
had been impolitic and extravagant. Now he was weak, 
tyrannical and dissolute. Bulwer has accredited him 
with a reform in his character, and says he strove to free 
himself from his former errors. But, if he made such an 
attempt, he most signally failed. No period of his life is 
more sad, either in its progress or its results, than this. 
His arrogance he did not, indeed, display on so grand and 
extended a scale as before, but it cropped out continually 
in his tyrannical exercise of justice and power. The 
dampness of his prison had ruined his stalwart constitu- 
tion, and despondency and inactivity had sapped the vi- 
tality of his mind. He had become vascillating and ca- 
pricious. He turned quickly from one plan to another 
without doing justice to any, and experienced alternately 
the promptings of hope and despair. Overweening con- 
fidence, at times, made him injudicious, and, at others, 
doubt and depression incapacitated him. Among the 
Hungarians and Germans he had acquired a love for 
wine and high living. He satisfied himself without re- 
straint, and soon excess and intemperance were written 
upon every lineament of his frame. This vice most 
loathed by the Romans gave great offense, and destroyed 
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that respect which his rigid abstinence had won. They 
began to feel that Rienzi had faults in common with 
other men, and ere long failed to distinguish between him 
and the score of demagogues they had received and over- 
thrown. They did not appreciate the benefits of his 
reign, and groaned under the burdens which he imposed. 
It was not long before they repudiated their former cham- 
pion, and united in a conspiracy to depose him. Early 
one morning he was awakened by the cry: “Let the 
tyrant’perish!”’ He found himself surrounded by an up- 
rising of the people, and soon was besieged in the palace. 
Heroically he attempted to turn the tide of popular dis- 
favor. He appealed to the multitude in the name of lib- 
erty and order, but all in vain. Rienzi was no longer 
shrined in the hearts of his countrymen. He was seized 
by the mob, and dragged to the place of execution. 
There, after a short parley, the daggers of the conspira- 
tors were plunged into his bosom, and “the last of all the 
Romans” fell a sacrifice to the popular displeasure. 

Such, in general, was the career of Rienzi, and such 
are the common interpretations of his conduct. Which- 
ever view we take of him, we must confess that he was a 
remarkable man ; and the more we understand how fallen 
had been the condition of the Roman people for centu- 
ries before his time, the more must we appreciate his de- 
votion, his energy, his perseverance, his greatness, his 
virtue. We may not, as Bulwer has done, fall down and 
worship him as a perfect being; but we cannot help ad- 
miring his rare and manly qualities. His early career 
was a marvel of success, and has had few parallels in the 
whole range of history. Then asa reformer, he played 
the part for which nature formed him. His spirit was 
thoroughly an aggressive one; and as long as he had 
wrong to combat, unjust rulers to criticise, and something 
higher to attain, the noblest part of his being was called 
into activity. Then his eloquence and enthusiasm came 
to his assistance, his inferior position taught him to lay 
aside arrogance and vanity, and hope and imagination fed 
his courage. As a revolutionist he has had few equals, 

II 
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but in placing his reforms upon a firm basis, he failed. 
He could not live and rule up to his ideal. The very 
qualities which had won for him his triumphs proved his 
destruction. He failed to accommodate himself to his 
condition, and curbed not his inclinations until they had 
carried him to excess. 

But, in spite of his faults, in another age and under 
other circumstances, his reign might not only have been 
uninterrupted, but even prosperous. His intentions were 
certainly good, and, even in his darkest hours, we cannot 
fail to recognize a dignity and manhood entirely foreign 
to his times. True, his last rule and final fall argue un- 
fortunately against his character. But he is not without 
excuse. His seven years of misfortune had wrought a 
fatal work upon both mind and body, and he was no 
longer himself. In all justice we must deal leniently with 
his later faults. He did anoble work for his country, and 
has set in history a lofty example of a devoted patriot. 
It was not long ere the Romans themselves appreciated 


this, and they ever afterwards united in ascribing glory 
and praise to the last deliverer of their race. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF COLLEGE. 


HERE are two phases of social life: the gossiping 
and the intellectual. The end of the one is pleasure ; 
the end of the other is profit. The first phase exhibits 
vapid nonenities, common-places, and the endless varia- 
tions of small talk. The second phase shows us the pro- 
ducts of the mind earnestly set on getting and imparting 
knowledge; the mutual play and interplay of thought 
and imagination with reference to a given result. It is of 
this latter phase that I purpose to treat. 
Contrary to a just inference from the student’s object, 
the social life of college does not, generally speaking, 
partake of the intellectual character. Without stopping 
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to give reasons why this is so, if indeed any other reason 
is needed than the thoughtlessness and inexperience of 
youth, it will be ours to show how our social life may be 
made a very important element in our education. Several 
paths present themselves, by treading any one, or all, of 
which, we arrive at the common goal. We name some 
of them: 

First, there is the “ xosce te ipsum” way. Other things 
being equal, the educated man stands the best chance of 
being successful in life. To know one’s self is one of the 
essential elements of success. Study will, in part, develop 
it, but conversation will complete the development, and 
bring it to perfection. What more noble than the study 
of the mind! What undertaking more laudable than 
to sound the depths of the soul and try its powers! 
This we claim for our social life. How, better, than by 
means of conversation, can we know what great possibili- 
ties lie within us? The recitation-room is little else than 
a drill-room for the exercise of our conscious powers. 
The parlor develops new powers and acquaints us with 
them. The shock of two earnest minds elicits a spark 
which lights up the inner chambers of the soul; which 
shows its strong and weak points, its accomplishments, 
and its deficiencies. Just here, we reach the most feasible, 
as well as the most natural method of self-knowledge. 
The mind, heretofore all but unconscious of its powers, 
now sees how numerous and in how crude a form they 
are. The chaotic mass must be reduced to order. Says 
DeQuincey : “Simply to rehearse, simply to express in 
words, amongst familiar friends, one’s own intellectual 
perplexities, is oftentimes to clear them up. It is well 
known that the best means of learning is by teaching ; 
the effort that is made for others is eventually made for 
ourselves ; and the readiest method of illumining obscure 
conceptions, or maturing such as are crude, lies in an 
earnest effort to make them apprehensible by others.” 
The process goes on with a rapidity proportional to the 
energy of thought. Is conversation light and common- 
place ?—the impulsive thought is feeble. Is conversation 
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stimulating and intellectual ?—the thought of the mind is 
strong and weighty. In any case, then, a man’s words 
are an index of his progress in self-knowledge. 

And not only so, but another’s mental calibre, com- 
pared with our own, seldom fails to prompt to self-exam- 
ination. We tal a mental inventory of all our posses- 
sions. The strong we discipline, the weak we strengthen. 
When conversation ceases, or, in other words, when the 
reciprocal action of the other mind is withdrawn, the 
impressions produced still remain. The man has had a 
clear view of what he is. His feelings are pleasurable 
and painful: pleasurable, because he has found some- 
thing; painful, because he cannot utilize it when wanted. 
And now he will begin that process of independent 
thinking, the lack of which among us has been lately 
deplored. He has begun the study of himself, and its 
very beginning challenges to a renewal of the task. But 
in order that he may work effectively, or, indeed, work 
at all, he needs to be possessed of a purpose. Fora want 
of such purpose, no outward inducements or stimuli can 
compensate. If we fail of developing independent 
thought, the blame rests with ourselves. 

In the second place, he who would make his social life 
serve his education will obtain from it a knowledge of hu- 
man character. To set out in life with hope of success, rely- 
ing wholly upon one’s self-knowledge, is the part of folly. 
The skillful mechanic must first familiarize himself with the 
nature of the implements he is to use. Mankind are the 
instruments by which the student must rise to excellence. 
Equally conversant must he be with the tools with which 
he is to work. His powers, unaided, can do but little. 
He must have help, or fail. And so he will seek aid and 
sympathy from his fellows. They stand around him on 
every hand. But to be an efficient master, he must 
employ the best means. Of which of the helps at 
his disposal shall he avail himself? A knowledge of hu- 
man nature and character is needed to solve the problem. 
He who can best read the thoughts of the soul in men’s 
conduct; he who can pry deepest into the secrets of 
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character, as portrayed in acts, will be most likely to 
make a judicious choice of helps. To this end there 
must be intimacy. ‘And who so intimate as mutual 
friends? Many of our choicest and firmest friendships 
are formed in college. A splendid opportunity is here 
offered us of enlisting their aid in the service of our edu- 
cation. A friend will unburden his mind to us as none 
other will. He will not be at pains to conceal either his 
defects or his faults. Frankness is characteristic of friend- 
ship. 

Experience in reading character thus derived will go 
far toward helping us in forming correct estimates of 
others who are not intimately connected with us. And 
this is, perhaps, the greatest benefit our social life confers, 
in this respect, for of the many with whom one meets, 
but few, in the nature of the case, can be his personal 
friends. 

Aside from the knowledge of one’s self and others 
which social life is able to give, it has still another pro- 
duct. It polishes and refines the manners and language. 
This result, because most palpable, is often esteemed the 
most important. Rather is it to be regarded, we think, 
as subsidiary to, or as a natural consequence of, the other 
two. 

And first, as to its refining influence upon manners. 
Far as our social life is from what it might be, neverthe- 
less it seems impossible for a man to go through college 
without undergoing a decided change for the better in his 
manners, even after deducting the influences of contrary 
tendencies. Refinement comes to all,—to him who looks 
for it, and to him who does not. But he who expects to 
get it, and puts forth effort in that direction, will be more 
truly successful. The opinion and the fact are abundantly 
confirmed in the history and experience of many a stu- 
dent. . 

Next, its effect upon language. The educated man, to 
fill up the complement of his powers, must not only know 
how to ¢hink, but also how to ta/k. He must not only 
have knowledge, but must have the faculty of intelli- 
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gently and gracefully imparting it. Such is the fascina- 
tion of easy, graceful conversation, that he who can con- 
verse well, needs no other title to preferment. In many 
circles, the merest sciolist, by virtue of his words and his 
happy way of expression, commands a greater influence 
than the man of solid learning. With many people, it is 
not so much what is said, as how it is said. Conversation 
without brains is popular, not profitable. Conversation 
with brains is both popular and profitable. To unite, 
then, with his learning, the power of expressing himself 
fitly, clearly, and fluently, is the duty of the student. 
This can be effected by entrance into social life. More 
table talk, and less writing of books, would be an 
agreeable change. Then will the student not only have 
refinement himself, but his thoughts in those instructive 
subjects upon which he converses, as they find expression 
in language, will polish and refine his hearers. 

These are some of the fruits which our social life can 
be made to yield. Enough has been said to show its 
bearing upon education, and the help which it stands 
ready to administer to the seeker after knowledge. 

CA. &. 





THE COLLEGE BELL. 


Bells are as pulses of nature, that vibrate 
Tollings of sorrow and carols of mirth ; 

Clangor of terror and pleasure’s sweet chiming, 
Callings of duty to heaven and earth. 


Far from the voices of weeping and laughter, 
Far from the summons of joy and alarm, 

Ringeth a bell which all others excelleth, 
Ringeth full oft with impassionate calm. 


Lower he hangs than the bells of the churches— 
Lower, yet lifted from mundane affairs ; 

Bowing around him, the elms in a whisper 

Waft him the knowledge that floats on the airs. 
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The College Bell. 


Hermit-like dwells he aloft in his turret, 
Hourly pursuing his dutiful round ; 

Hark! The philosopher bell of the college, 
Well do we know the monotonous sound. 


Morning is breaking o’er mountain and valley, 
Dew-filtered sunshine drips bright through the trees ; 

Wrapped in their doubtfully classical slumbers, 
Diligent students lie stretched at their ease. 


Faintly at first, like the hum of an insect, 

Voices are heard in the chambers of sleep ; 
Ringeth a bell at the portals of dreamland, 

Doors which the powers of darkness must keep, 


Opened before the imperious clamor 
Are those frail houses of sight and of sound: 
List to the meaning condensed in the cadence ! 
Hark ! as the college bell slowly turns round: 


Wake! The morning breezes waft a 
Muffied sound of airy laughter 
From the spirits of the bell ; 
Smiling at the sloth of mortals, 
Ling’ring at the day-dawn portals, 
Putting off beginning well. 


Wake! Life’s thorns to meet undaunted, 
Let thy feet be firmly planted, 
They may tire but not tear ; 
But who lies or creeps above them, 
Feels the wounds and gashes of them, 
Thistledown doth pillow care. 


Hushed is the whisper of murmuring music, 
Hour-long silent the bell in the tower ; 
Then it resounds with a ponderous pealing, 

Gifted with sacred, mysterious power. 


Calling aloft, iike a Moslem muezzin, 
Over the city the summons to prayer ; 
Happy in seeing the multitude enter, 
Thinking that many are worshiping there. 


Come, and consecrate the morning, 
Of the working-day the dawning, 
Of the mind the threshold here ; 
That thy steps may be directed, 
That thy work may be perfected, 
Filled thy heart with holy cheer. 
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Lift thine eyes unto the mountains 
Of thy help. Drink from the fountains 
Of thy life. Let there be light ; 
For he works in darkness dreary, 
Unrefreshed and ever weary, 
Who ne’er seeks the heavenly might. 


Silent the bell which has summoned to labor, 
Silent, till summoned to labor again ; 
Calling us then, with a clamor resistless, 
In to our lessons ; too often our bane. 


Like to a hive-full of bees that are swarming, 
Cluster the students around the old hall; 

Some that are careless, and some that all breathless 
List for the names the instructor may call. 


Hark! Ona sudden, with jocular ringing, 
Thunders the bell in a merry cascade : 

Restlessly dinning, the dinner proclaimeth, 
Joyful the summons, and promptly obeyed. 


As of old in classic bowers 

Cups were decked with wreathéd flowers, 
While the beaker circled ‘round ; 

So with wit and conversation, 

Flowers of speech and lip-libation, 
Be your merry circle crowned. 


Eat to live—The Bell had spoken 
More, but his discourse was broken 
By the ringer’s appetite ; 
Thus are wisdom’s words curtailéd, 
Thus her precepts oft have failéd 
Through the passion’s grosser might. 


Stillness is brooding o’er college and campus, 
Shadows are lengthening over the green, 

When the ubiquitous chime from the tower 
Sounds, and directly gives life to the scene. 


Once again the feast of learning 
Spreads itself before the yearning 
Minds of earnest students here ; 
Yet not all the breezes bring a 
Benediction to the ringer, 
Who thus heralds wisdom’s cheer. 





Plagiarism in College. 


But the men, who will not nourish 

Thus their minds, shall never flourish, 
Shall be starvelings mentally ; 

While the eager ones that ever 

Strive to learn with long endeavor, 
Shall be blest eternally. 


Evening is stealing o’er mountain and valley, 
Leaf-checkered sunshine gleams bright on the grass, 
Seeming a pattern of fairy mosaic, 
Changed by the lightest of zephyrs that pass. 


Hark! Once again ’tis the voice of the hermit, 
Preaching crusade against evil and care ; 
*T is the philosopher bell of the college, 
Gently repeating the summons to prayer. 


O, that thy voice might be borne on the breezes, 
Far o’er the world with a spirit of might; 

Teaching the people thy method in working, 
Teaching the nations thy standard of right. 


Then would the world but reécho thy praises, 
Thou who hast disciplined, taught us so well; 
Ring in our hearts and remind us of duty 
Ever hereafter—thou old College Bell. 


PLAGIARISM IN COLLEGE. 


HE art of deceiving, in its practical applications, is, 

after all, an important branch of study here. Even the 
best of us sometimes give in sick excuses which have but 
slight foundation in fact. In making out church papers, 
we somehow contrive to forget the clause with reference 
to the “commencement of divine service,” and too often 
sign them just the same if we get there during the first 
singing, or even during the prayer. Class statistics show 
that few men go through college without “skinning” at 
least once. While scarcely one can be found who has 
not, at one time or another, saved himself from a poor 
recitation and a poor mark by using the solicited sugges- 

12 
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tions of his neighbor. Now, although something might 
be said to palliate, we ‘cannot, and we know that we can- 
not, justify these petty frauds. As it is, we look at them 
and talk about them in a good-natured, jocular way, and 
so passthem by. Nor is it likely that we shall do other- 
wise years hence. Talk with a graduate, and—be he min- 
ister, or lawyer, or doctor,—he, in nine cases out of ten, 
will jestingly relate some shrewd trick by which he, or 
some classmate of his, succeeded in pulling the wool over 
the eyes of a reverend faculty. 

But there is one species of fraud which, though by no 
means rare, neither graduate nor undergraduate is ever 
heard to boast of—college plagiarism. By the side of 
this, the ordinary deceptions of the collegian seem al- 
most justifiable. The moral aspect of the subject alone 
would furnish enough material for the sermon of even a 
theological professor. While the meanness shown in 
insulting one’s fellow-students with spurious productions, 
and the mental injury sustained by the man himself, are 
ample reasons for the utter condemnation of the offense 
and the offender. But let us not be too severe. Indis- 
criminate denunciation is an easy task. Rather let us 
consider fairly the temptation which assails especially the 
collegian, and judge him accordingly. In the outside 
world of letters, the chances of detection are so great, 
and the penalty so severe, that the temptation to literary 
theft is stripped of almost all its power. Only a reck- 
lessness bordering on that of the common criminal could 
lead a writer to risk his reputation in such a cause. But 
in the compositions, orations and debates of the college, 
a man may use borrowed thoughts, or even borrowed 
words, without any great danger of being detected, 
while for other reasons the temptation to plagiarize is 
very strong. The great reason is undoubtedly to be 
found in the poverty of undergraduate thought. Some 
one has called the writings and opinions of collegians 
mere echoes. The comparison, on the whole, is just. 
The youth of twenty-one is but just beginning to develop 
his mental powers. All the opinions he has are those of 
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his father before him, of the authors he has read, and of 
the mature men with whom he has conversed. His mind 
as yet is a mere receptacle. His mental machinery is so 
imperfect that his opinions come forth as they went in— 
crude, and without the stamp of originality. Of all this 
he is but too conscious. And if he were not, the sneer- 
ing tone in which all writers speak of “ undergraduate 
eloquence’ and “ commencement oratory,” could not fail 
to impress the reality upon him. He is profoundly dis- 
trustful of his own powers, and like a child just learning 
to walk, clutches eagerly at everything within reach in or- 
der to save himself from failure. “ My own ideas about 
this subject,” he says to himself, “are good for nothing. 
I must find out what some good author says about it.” 
And he ransacks, not his own mental storehouse, but 
Brothers and Linonia library. 

Then, too, the system is in some degree to blame. 
Subjects are given out which it is impossible to treat 
properly without a searching investigation of political or 
literary history. But this takes time—frequently more 
than the student can devote to the gathering of his ma- 
terials. What, then, is he to do? He must have the 
knowledge, but he has not time to acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with the facts and then to draw his own conclu- 
sions. He is forced to go to some writer who has studied 
up the subject, who has thoroughly digested the facts, 
and, in short, done all that the student is expected to do. 
In the reviews and magazines he finds an article, and gen- 
erally several, which together cover the same ground as 
his proposed essay. They condense in a few pages an 
amount of well-digested knowledge, the mere collecting 
of which would require the careful perusal of perhaps a 
dozen volumes. He becomes so imbued with the ideas 
which they contain, that, when he comes to write, he can- 
not start up any others. He gives almost involuntarily 
the thoughts of the reviewer, and perhaps he even imag- 
ines them to be his own. 

On revision he finds that the more nearly his language 
approaches that of the reviews the more finished and sat- 
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isfactory it is; so that, after various trials, he finally ap- 
propriates almost bodily the important parts of the various 
articles, and turns out a kind of mosaic made up of the 
views and the labors of half a dozen men. Hs principal 
labor is to fit the parts together neatly, to give to it all a 
certain unity of effect; and after a little practice he often 
displays no mean skill in blending his varied materials 
into one harmonious whole. He knows indeed that he is 
claiming as his own what is not really his. He has a 
glimmering idea that he is unfitting his mind for the hard 
grapple with knotty questions which is to come in after 
life. He would not have it known for anything. But he 
quiets his conscience with the thought: “ Everybody does 
it more or less; the fellows don’t care; the faculty expect 
it, etc.; besides, in all probability I shall never be found 
out.” Shall we condemn him? We have supposed him 
to be an honest man at first. Is he so very much to blame 
that a combination of “circumstances over which he had 
no control” has made the temptation too strong for him, 
so that he is now dishonest? Without doubt he ought to 
have said in the first place: “ No matter how worthless 
my thoughts may be, I will write my own or none at all.” 
He showed a weakness. He was not sufficiently on his 
guard. But let us be lenient with him. If he is a real 
man, and the chances are that he is, he will assert his 
manhood and cast off the yoke. 

But what shall we say of the man who, out of selfish 
ambition, deliberately steals the writing of another, and, 
without doing anything to it to make it his own, parades 
it before his fellows as a brilliant production of his own 
mind? He may have commenced in the same way as the 
other. But he has gone altogether beyond him. His 
abject spirit was incapable of rousing itself to overthrow 
the power that was dragging him lower and lower. Or, 
and quite as probably, he may be a man who is generally 
considered to be “smart.” He has a reputation to main- 
tain, and is so placed that he doubts his ability to maintain 
it. In his anxiety, he comes upon a piece just suited to 
his purpose, and that no one is at all likely to have seen. 
The temptation is fearful ; and “the flesh is weak.” 
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He may never be discovered. In that case his moral 
ruin is a practical certainty. But if he zs found out,— 
the bitter humiliation of the class orator a few years ago, 
and the case of the man who, for altering “ Pinchbeck” 
of the LIT. into “ Oroide”’ of the Dartmouth, was driven 
by public opinion to seek refuge in a Western college,— 
show what mercy he may expect from the men whom he 
insults. 

Few collegians, however, would deliberately plagiarize 
a whole piece. Fewer still would venture to deliver such 
a plagiarism in the presence of a whole college, or pub- 
lish it in a college magazine. By far the greater part, 
too, of undergraduate plagiarists are drawn into trans- 
gression in some such gradual and half excusable way as 
I have pointed out. With impunity they become bolder. 
They may even win great reputations. They run great 
risks ; but generally, by some lucky chance, escape. But 
granting all this, and leaving it to the college pastor— 
when he comes—to deal with the moral side of the ques- 
tion,—is it worth while for a man to substitute another’s 
thoughts for his own? Does the short-lived, undeserved 
success of a year or two inany degree compensate for the 
loss of individuality ? Is it wise for a man to throw away 
the literary advantages of his college course and deliber- 
ately to stunt his powers of thought? Are these four 
years all that we have to live? Do we not desire to dis- 
tinguish ourselves in some other than undergraduate lit- 
erature? But what distinction save that of infamy is 
within the reach of the inveterate plagiarist? ‘“ Plagiar- 
ism, like murder, will out,” says a writer in Blackwood’s, 
after exposing some daring frauds of Coleridge. Even if 
our thefts are unnoticed now, we cannot hope that they 
will be when subjected to the scrutiny of thousands. . 

Plagiarism in college is more injurious to the offender 
than to any one else. So, too, the remedy lies with him 
alone. The temptation is without doubt great. But who 
will admit that it is greater than his self-respect and sense 
of honor? 


W. A. H. 
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LAKE SALTONSTALL. 
AFTER THE RACE. 


The last, faint, lingering foot-fall dies away ; 
The echoing shout is heard no more ; 

The restless ripples that around the keel did play, 
Have told their story on the shore. 

And now the hill, that from its woody throat 
Gave back to-day the eager call, 

And friendly shout, to winning and to vanquished boat, 
Smiles grimly down on Saltonstall. 


Thee, gentle lake, whose seldom troubled breast 
Seems heaving as with sorrow now, 
To-day a hundred feathery oars caressed, 
And wreathed with rippling smiles, thy brow. 
To-day a thousand friends stood on yon shore, 
To-night departed one and all, 
They think, deserted lake, of thee no more, 
Nor care for lonely Saltonstall. 


What secrets in thy silent breast are locked ! 
Couldst thou but speak in accents clear, 

What sighs of manly grief by triumph mocked, 
What purposes that knew no fear, 

What hopes, despairs, and wild victorious glee 
Would on the slumbering echoes call, 

Till night swift chased by rosy morn should flee, 
And leave thee, fairest Saltonstall ! 


GROWTH. 


ET us notice this young tree near by just sending 

forth its new branches. Here is no large mass hewn 
into a certain form, but first the slender sprout, then the 
expanding of it, lastly a perfected limb, the natural method 
of producing strength, beauty and permanency. True 
growth is ever like the progress of this tree—a develop- 
ment from the inside outward. 
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I recall instances of towns built where trade did not 
demand them; property and goods were bought and sold. 
Eventually this ficticious life ceased, and grass came up 
in the streets; for these towns did not grow out of the 
necessities of the surrounding country, but were as in- 
serted branches having no proper union with the tree. 
There are colleges whose material resources have brought 
them prominently before the public, but on closer inspec- 
tion these too prove inserted branches, lacking vital union 
with scholarly training and culture, which only result 
from long intercourse of fine minds both in teachers and 
pupils engaged in the pursuit of science and letters. 

Ripe scholars given places of eminence in their respec- 
tive departments assume the duties and perform them as 
naturally as the branches sent out still farther from the 
tree fulfill their part; but there are some who cling to in- 
stitutions of learning, holding positions to which they may 
have aspired, but never grown up to—inserted branches, 
worse than useless. 

One may well wonder at the ability which can control 
and successfully manage the business of the leading firms 
of New York and other cities; but the secret is in the 
fact that whilst the business was increasing through a 
series of years, the men were increasing in experience 
and ability to comprehend it, until that which to-day 
would confuse and ruin an ordinary trader, is simple and 
easy tc the man that has developed gradually and well. 
Given the same resources and opportunities with men 
who have not grown up to the work, and the scheme will 
have failure written upon it from the very inception. 

The attempt upon the part of those deemed statesmen to 
foist upon the people a kind of government foreign to their 
habits of thought and culture is another instance of insert- 
ing branches, or fashioning from without. True growth 
requires that the form of government shall result from the 
necessities, the experience, and practice of the governed. 
The most dangerous persons in our own country are 
those who, assuming a place in the body politic, at once 
appear as others, clothed with freedom and equality, 
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knowing not the meaning or use of either, their manner 
of growth and culture being-alien. 

Consonant with the true idea of growth is the scriptural 
teaching concerning the gradual outworking of the new 
indwelling spiritual life until virtuous actions are as prom- 
inent as the leaves and fruit of the tree. Vice perishes as 
the branch which no sap reaches. 

We see men of ambition and ability as well enter the 
College here, who if it were possible would gladly leap 
over the intervening distance and rank as Seniors.- They 
look over the range of higher studies and discover none 
so difficult, but that their thought is, this would interest 
and instruct me, that which I have in hand does not, why 
wait and plod. Those however who have been “ ground 
in the mill” are candid in saying that the preliminary work 
if carefully done, brings such a one up to the higher 
branches gradually, steadily, and ably, until there is a far 
keener appreciation, and a better judgment, until looking 
back it is realized that the later without the earlier 
studies would have been almost valueless, perhaps even 
hurtful. There may be rapid growth and solid advance 
at the same time according to the talents and peculiar 
advantages of a man, but to be permanent, healthful, and 
fruitful it must be the natural outgrowth of ability, in- 
formation, and experience, and never the sudden pushing 
up to a point beyond the proper limit. 

In every walk of life there are those whom money, 
friends and influence have placed in a fictitious position. 
They are called upon to fill stations to which their growth 
of character and knowledge is unequal. They are as 
branches suspended in the air, and expected to grow 
downward and find root for a lasting support when the 
upper tension of friends is removed. The place is a hard 
one for the occupant, to all appearance highly exalted, 
but knowing within himself on how slender a cord he relies. 
Children of parents who have made their mark in the 
world through steady development are sent to College 
and expected to maintain the reputation of the family. 
It may be that their life has been far otherwise than that of 
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their parents, and has necessarily resulted differently, yet 
they who have not grown up to self-denial, economy and 
fortitude are thrust out into the world, and expected to dis- 
play all the inherent strength which belonged to their sires. 
When they succeed in doing so, itis more miraculous than 
natural, and usually failure is written upon many a life of 
which too much was expected of a kind utterly foreign 
to the circumstances of its growth. 

As we turn from the forest tree we can ask nothing better 
than that the silent, sure, and beautiful growth which it 
exhibits may be typical of our own lives, and that when 
called upon to occupy higher stations, it shall be because 
legitimate progress has placed us there, and not because 
friends have elevated us, be it with a cord of love or gold, 
to a point where the appearance of well being conceals 
the fact of incompetency and unrest. C. B. R. 





NOTABILIA. 


A writer in the Yale Courant vigorously advocates the 
abolition of the open society debates and, with a touching 
disinterestedness, proposes to devote the prize money to 
purchasing books for the College Library. The proposi- 
tion illustrates how unreasonable the spirit of the reformer 
is. If so many disputants enter as to keep the unsuspect- 
ing judges out till their families are alarmed for their 
safety, the reformer objects to debates upon the plea of 
cruelty to animals. If, however, only three or four enter, 
he forgets the unspeakable relief of the judges and the in- 
creased facility with which awards can be made, and objects 
to the waste of money for prizes which excite so little com- 
petition. Certainly reformers are hard men to please. 





Seriously, however, we should be very sorry to 
see prize debates given up. They appear to us to be 
among the most valuable means of discipline which this 
13 
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place affords. They call forth a combination of talent 
that no other exercises here require. Both from their 
stimulating effect upon the disputants themselves, and 
from the interest which is felt in the speaking, if it is 
passably good, they exert a strong influence in keeping 
alive an intellectual spirit in the College. They differ 
from the other competitive speaking which we have, in 
allowing of a very popular style. Anda little infusion of 
the popular element into much of undergraduate speak- 
ing would be an unmistakable benefit. 


The following article from the Constitution of the Chi 
Delta Theta Society may be of interest to certain parties: 
“On the Wednesday succeeding the third Tuesday of 
January the Chairman of the Board shall call a meeting 
of the Junior Class and oversee the election, by ballot, of 
five editors from and by that class.” It may not be gen- 
erally known that the Lir., unlike most college periodi- 
cals, is copyrighted, and that the privilege of publication 
is handed down from one Board to another. 


The excellent preaching in the chapel of late has been 
the subject of general remark. The resulting increase of 
attention in the audience proves that the pit isn’t quite so 
unappreciative as has sometimes been supposed. In fact 
a more honest audience couldn’t be found than that which 
occupies the body of the chapel on Sundays. For if the 
sermon bores them they are so completely shut off from 
the usual motives which prompt church-goers to a decor- 
ous bearing that they don’t hesitate to exhibit their lack 
of interest in a manner which reminds one of Lazarus re- 
clining upon Abraham’s bosom ; that is to say, if we divest 
ourselves of all ideas of locality. 


For the benefit of the college infants we will state that 
there is an unfailing mark by which Freshmen may be 
distinguished. On their way home during the Thanks- 
giving recess they collect in groups of half-a-dozen, more 
or less, at one end of a car, and persist in informing the 
rest of the passengers, by means of loud conversation 
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and discordant singing, that they are Yale students. If 
some fat green grocer’s wife nudges her neighbor and 
says with an approving smile, ‘“ Them’s college boys,” 
their happiness is complete. We hope that the present 
Freshman class will not be so unmindful of old college 
traditions as to let slip so favorable an opportunity to 
annoy other people and to make themselves ridiculous. 


The much talked of Jarves collection of paintings has 
finally come into the permanent possession of the college. 
It may be hoped that the beautiful specimens, which make 
up the collection, will have the refining and humanizing in- 
fluence upon the undergraduate mind which is commonly 
anticipated. It is quite possible that in time the school 
may become such a centre of art culture as to make 
its influence perceptibly felt in the college. This will be 
especially likely to occur if any considerable number of 
the art students should happen to be of the fair sex. A 
few Vinnie Reams in the institution would inspire the 
lobbyists of Linonia with such a love for the fine arts, 
that ugly statues of former presidents would rise in every 
convenient corner. But so far as the present generation 
of undergraduates is concerned, the humanizing influence 
of the Art School couldn’t be more effectually exercised 
than by throwing open its spacious apartments for recita- 
tion rooms. 


The rapid disappearance of the grass from the campus 
as the result of ball-playing suggests the propriety of 
placing some restrictions upon the admirers of the na- 
tional game. It is all very well to encourage the noble 
science and to provide opportunities for agreeable exer- 
cise. But these advantages would be rather dearly pur- 
chased if the beauty of the grounds must be sacrificed to 
them. A fair compromise might be effected by allowing 
“passing ”’ in the rear of the buildings and by forbidding 
it in front. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Oct. 15 to Nov. 11. It covers a period of supernatural 
tameness—a fact which, doubtless, will gratify those readers who have 
not yet recovered from the mental prostration occasioned by the length 
of our last Memorabilia. And yet the autumn days have gone by with 
an alarming swiftness. ‘They have been passed in the usualway. The 
ball players hung up their uniforms rather earlier than common. Their 
last effort in Middletown was simply a struggle against the wind, while 
the Mansfields stood shivering and keeping the score. And the cruel 
boat-keepers have locked up their houses and refuse to allow their col- 


lege patrons to voyage longer “ 


across the stormy water.” Some of us 
indulge in occasional walks and the chestnuts attracted a modicum of 
pedestrianism ; but the road to the Post Office is, as ever, the most pop- 
ular, and the chestnuts on the corners have the advantage of being hot 
as well as handy. The game of hare and hounds has not been revived, 
and, sad to relate, the hope that it would remain a monument of the 
energy and enterprise of the class which introduced it, has been thus 
early blighted. Foot-ball is quite popular with the three under classes, 
though an attempt to practice this amusement upon the college campus 
resulted in an ignominious failure. To the advantage of our athletic 
interests, it may be recorded, that the Faculty have accepted the 
pledge, to which we referred in our last issue, and those members of the 
nine who enjoyed for a space the lively sympathy of the college have 
been permitted to pursue the even tenor of their way without inter- 
ruption. The usual 


Fall Races 


Took place on Saturday, Oct. 21. The entries were as follows: 
Barges—Juniors : C. S, Hemenway (s), H. A. Oaks, M. Poston, F. C. 
Webster, C. A. Russell, F. D. Allen (bow), and F. W. Adee (cox.) ; 
S. S. $.—C. D. Hill (s), R. D. A. Parrott, W. H. Kellogg, A. Rogers, 
J. C. Weber, A. S. Hall (bow), and H. S. Hoyt (cox.). Double Sculls— 
L. S. Boomer, ’72, and G. L. Hoyt, ’72; N. Martin, ’75, and P. 
Martin, ’72; H. H. Chittenden, *74, and W. Kelly, ’74. Single 
Sculls—C. Dewing, ’73, S. Merritt, ’73, J. W. Smith, ’73, G. H. 
Bennett, ’74 and G. E. Munroe, 74. Shed/s—Juniors: W. W. Mc- 
Cook (s), C. H. Thomas, J. Day, W. E. Wheelock and F. W. Adee 
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(bow). S.S.S.—R. W. Davenport (s), T. P. Nevins, F. Cogswell, 
H. H. Buck, C. T. Smith and W. R. Upham (bow). The contestants 
were somewhat retarded by the wind which blew violéntly during the ° 
greater part of the afternoon. In spite of this, however, the time 
made was very satisfactory. The first three races were rowed over a 
two mile course, and the winning crews made the following time :— 
Junior barge, 15 m. 25 s.; the Martins, 16 m. 43 s.; J. W. Smith, 18 
m. 484 s.; C. Dewing, 19 m. 41438., and S. Merritt, zo m. z2}s. In 


the Barge race the boats collided, with some damage to each. The 


Juniors claimed a foul upon the ground that they had been pushed from 
their course and their victory was due to the fact that this claim was 
granted, for the Scientifics came in twenty-four seconds ahead of them. 
The shell race was rowed over the three mile course and was won by 
the Scientific crew in ig m. 454. All the races were reasonably close 
and quite exciting. Additional interest was given to the single scull race 
by the attempt of several contestants to perform a somersault while their 
boats were in motion. Their endeavors were hardly crowned with com- 
plete success, but their failures were not caused by a lack of exertion. The 
following prizes were awarded :—Shell, six gold badges and the cham- 
pion flag; Barges, six silver goblets; Double Sculls, two silver goblets ; 
Wherries, 1st, gold medal, znd, silver medal, 3d, silver goblet. The 
judges were Prof. Richards and Mr. Luther, Capt. of Brown U. C, ; 
at the Point, L. E. Curtis, ’72, at the stake; Bennett, ’70, S. S. S., and 
W. L. Cushing at the judges’ boat. The referee was H. R. Elliot, ’71, 
and the starter, L. G. Parsons, ’72. The attendance was large and the 
arrangements were made with unusual care. We record, also, with 
pleasure, that the affair was a financial success. During the past few 
weeks the combined boating talent of all classes has been brought to 
bear upon the Freshmen and several motley races have taken place in 
the harbor. ‘The greatest time yet made upon the mile and a half 
course is said to be an hour and a half, and the winning crew thought 
they could have made it fifteen minutes longer if there had been any 
necessity for so doing. This spirit of determination we commend to the 


Base Ball 


Nine which has retired for the season. After the melancholy defeat in 
Brooklyn on Oct. 14, the nine decided to give the Mansfields a parting 
blow before closing up their account. Accordingly the club met in 
Middletown on Wednesday, Oct. 18. The weather was cold and a 
high wind prevailed. There were no balls caught by either side, and 
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the distances traveled by the Mansfields in pursuit of the balls which 
the Yale nine knocked around the neighboring hills were so great that 
the excitement ‘was protracted through the entire afternoon. At last 
the Middletownies were too tired to chase any longer, and they were ° 
allowed to go home after the sixth inning, with a score of 39 to 19 in 
our favor. This closes our Base Ball record for 1871. The “ stands ” 
have not yet been made out, but we hope to be able to give the full list 
of “‘ appointments ” in our next issue. There have been several games 
of a nondescript character. On Oct. 19 the Medics played against the 
Law School nine and defeated them by a score of 17 to 4. Encouraged 
by their success they boldly challenged the Sophomores and on Oct. 28 
were again triumphant ; score, 14 to 5. It is rumored that they expect 
to make a tour during the holidays. We trust that the eagles of vic- 
tory will perch upon their foul flags. In connection with this unwonted 
activity on the part of the disciples of Asculapius, it is proper to record 
the revival of some of the so-called 


Famborees. 


The attic of North college, the upper story of the Chapel, and Brothers 
Hall have been the theatres of these chaste entertainments. It is unne- 
cessary either to explain the nature of the exercises or to describe, elab- 
orately, the costumes and the order of the dances. They have been 
conducted with the usual system and decorum and yet with that lack of 
formality which lends to them such an irresistible charm. The music 
has been pronounced excellent and the accessories in the shape of illu- 
minations and decorations were calculated to allure the most apathetic 
admirer of the Terpsichorean art. Additional life has been given to these 
delightful institutions by the occasional attendance of the Faculty, who 
show a commendable interest in all affairs of this kind. Their presence 
and sympathy were the only element lacking to complete, in every detail, 
the traditional and admirable Jamboree. Not altogether similar to 
these festivities was the 


Dedication of the New Chapel 


Of the Theological Seminary, built by the generosity of Frederick 
Marquand, of Southport. This took place on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 1. The services were conducted by Drs. Bacon and 
Harris, Prof. Day and Pres. Porter. It was not generally known among 
the students that the event was to take place at that time, and this fact, 
added to the necessity of procuring admission tickets, prevented us from 
gracing the occasion with our presence and approving smiles. A 
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Committee has been selected and contributions have been obtained from 
most of the students. More than was expected has been collected from 
the various classes and departments. The full amount is about $800. 
The committee was appointed at a meeting of the students held in the 
College Chapel on Tuesday, Oct. i7 and presided over by C. B. Rams- 
dell, ’7z. Their names are as follows: Academical Department—C. 
H. Ferry, ’72, Lathe, ’73, Bushnell, ’74, Cook, ’75 ; Scientific and Post 
Graduate—H. S. Hoyt, ’73 and R. W. Davenport; Theological— 
T. P. Prudden; Law—H. C. Baldwin; Medical—F. H. Hoadley ; to 
receive the contributions of the Faculty—B. Hoppin, ’7z. The com- 
mittee have selected Hoppin to act as treasurer. The 


4. K. E. Convention 


Was held at Cornell this year. ‘The Delta Chi chapter entertained the 
delegates. The society was well represented and the exercises were 
unusually interesting. They occupied Wednesday and Thursday very 
completely and very pleasantly. Hon. Samuel F. Hunt, Speaker of the 
Ohio State Senate, delivered the address, Prof. Kellogg, of Brooklyn, 
the oration, and Rev. J. H. Andrews, of Iljon, N. Y., the poem. The 
supper was served in the “‘cascadilla,” and was enlivened by the cus- 
tomary songs and toasts. The delegates from Yale were C. B. 
Ramsdell, ’7z2, G. Richards, ’7z2, W. F. McCook, ’73, S. O. Pren- 
tice, 73 and F. S. Wicks, ’73. 


Honorable Mention 


For excellence in English composition has been given to the following 
Sophomores: First division—C. W. Benton, G. F. Doughty and G. 
V. Bushnell; Second division—G. L. Fox, T. W. Grover and W. 
Foster; Third division—H. H. Ragan, J. C. Sellers and J. Leal ; 
Fourth division—E. W. Southworth, A. D. Whittemore and H. B. B. 
Stapler. The compositions were handed in near the close of last term. 
We have not yet succeeded in discovering this list of prizes in the 


Supplement to the Banner, 


Which appeared on Thursday, Nov. 9. It contains twenty additional 
pages and accompanying it is an eight page sheet of cuts from previous ‘ 
Banners. The supplement proper comprises the following subjects :— 
miscellaneous organizations omitted in the Banner, including the pro- 
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gramme of the Fall Regatta, the committees and exercises of the Inau- 
guration; an Historical Memorabilia, including lists of the Valedictorians 
and Salutatorians since 1798, a complete list of the Townsend and De 
Forest men, and the recipients of the Yate Lir. Mepat, a list of the 
Class Orators and Poets since 1833, and a full list of the Editors of the 
Yate Lirt.; an explanation of the accompanying cuts and an addenda 
and errata to the former edition. The illustrations referred to, include 
cuts of society badges and emblems, and of eating clubs from the Yale 
Banner, and a miscellaneous collection of burlesque designs from the old 
Banger, Tomahawk, Gallinipper and Battery—publications issued by 
Sophomore and Freshman societies some twenty or thirty years ago. 
We are indebted to the compiler for a complimentary specimen. This 
pamphlet does not contain the committee for 
Class Pictures, 

As it was issued before their appointment. On Tuesday, Oct. 24, ata 
meeting of the Senior class in reference to class pictures, Messrs. Cushing, 
Dubois, Hoppin, Hoyt and Parsons were appointed acommittee to consult 
photographers and make estimates to be reported to the class at a future 
meeting. Since that time they have been busy receiving bids and ex- 
amining the work of a number of photographers who have been pre- 
senting their claims in the strongest terms. Wednesday, Nov. 8, hav- 
ing received offers or refusals from all whom they solicited, another 
meeting was held at which Mr. Dubois presided. Mr. Cushing pre- 
sented to the class a very full and satisfactory report of the style of 
work, prices and facilities offered by the different contestants, Notman, 
of Montreal, was the favorite and was almost unanimously accepted. 
The unsuccessful bidders were Prescott & White, of Hartford, Pomeroy 
& Phelps, of New Haven, Howell, of New York, Warren, of Cam- 
bridgeport and Rocher, of Chicago, while Kurtz and Gurney, of New 
York, declined to contest. The preparatory committee having per- 
formed their duty the regular picture committee was then elected as 
follows: L. E. Curtis, W. L. Cushing, E. R. Hall, D. S. Holbrook and 
A. A. Murch. At thé same meeting the following was offered by E. 
S. Lines.— 

Resolved, That a committee of three be chosen by ballot to have 
charge of the collection of a class fund to be invested for the benefit of 
the Yale College Library. This committee of three shall be empowered 
to add to their number at their discretion. 'The committee thus formed 
shall have entire power in reference to the collection of subscriptions 
and shall report progress at future regular class meetings. A final report 


shall be made upon or before the day of graduation of 1872, and the 
class shall then finally decide as to the conditions of the gift. 
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Several gentlemen spoke in favor of the proposition, and the resolution 
was immediately carried. On motion of Lines a committee was then 
appointed to solicit contributions and to take charge of the fund. This 
committee was chosen by the class and now consists of the following men : 
Clarence Deming, E. S. Lines, D. J. H. Willcox, L. S. Boomer and 
E. H. Hubbard. It may be interesting to the public, in general, to 
know that these men had nothing whatever to do with the sale of the 


Farves Collection, 


Which was sold on Thursday, Nov. g, at the Art Gallery. The pic- 
tures were brought to this country some ten or twelve years ago and 
placed upon exhibition in New York. In 1867 they were handed over 
to the college as security for a loan of $20,000 made to Mr. J. J. Jarves. 
They consist entirely of some of the less famous works of early Italian 
artists. They are claimed to be ‘“‘characteristic specimens of the 
schools and artists that illustrate Italian painting, in a series which gives 
a correct view of its progress from A. D. 1000 to 1600—=six centuries, 
embracing its rise, climax and decadence.” They were valued at 
$60,000 by their owner, and their failure to realize this sum is due to 
the comparatively little interest which paintings of this class excite and 
partly, perhaps, to some doubts which have arisen in regard to their 
complete genuineness. Originally the collection contained 143 pictures, 
but one after another has been removed until only 119 remain, They 
were sold to the college for $22,000," probably about half of their true 
value, although it is claimed that in Europe a still larger sum might have 
been readily obtained. The college is to be congratulated upon their 
possession, and the Vation, which has been worrying itself about them 
for some months may set its mind at rest. The contestants for the 


Lit. Prize Medal 


Have handed in their essays, and the prize has been awarded, this year, 
to Samuet Oscar Prentice, of the Junior class. His essay appears in 
this number upon the subject—“‘ Cola di Rienzi: Bulwer vs. the His- 
torians.”” The judges, in addition to the chairman of the Lir. Board, 
were Prof. James Hadley and Tutor Henry A. Beers. Ten articles 
competed, the titles of the others being as follows:—‘‘ A view of the 
Crusades and their Results for Europe ;’ “ Philosophy, and the 
Influence of its study upon the Life °’ “‘The Poetry of Whittier ;” 
“ Rabelais ;” ‘* On the Value which Speculation has attached to Human 
Authority ;? “« Massilon ;” “President Dwight ;” “Burke and Fox in 
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the House of Commons,” and “‘ The English and Athenian Idea of 
Liberty.” The latter essay was regarded by the judges as worthy of 
high approbation. Our number of monthly 


Items ‘ 
Like the rést of the Memorabilia is rather smaller than usual. The 


college pulpit has been occupied by unusually attractive preachers. On 
Sunday, Oct. 22, ex-Pres. Woolsey preached in the morning and Mr. J. B. 
Miles, ’49, in the afternoon. The pulpit was supplied on Oct. 29 by 
Dr. H. M. Scudder, of Brooklyn. On Nov. 5 by Prof. Dimon, of 
Brown University, and on Nov. 12 by Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor 
of New York University.——ex-Pres. Woolsey presided at a Peace Meet- 
ing held at the Centre church on the evening of Oct. 22. The 
Second Anniversary Sermon of the Berkeley Association was preached 
at Trinity church on Sunday evening, Nov. 5, by Dr. Harwood. 
The Jubilee committee have been making an effort to secure the ser- 
vices of J. B. Smith, formerly of ’72, for their Thanksgiving entertain- 
ment. We trust they will be successful. Howell, the New York 
photographer, has been distributing pictures of theatrical beauties to the 
admiring Seniors in a manner calculated to inspire the tenderest emotions. 
Prof. Wheeler’s lectures are now delivered in the Philosophical 
chamber. An address was delivered before the Yale Missionary 
Society on Sunday evening, Nov. 5, by Rev. Mr. Peet. Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, of the Church of the Ascension, addressed the Berkeley As- 
sociation on Friday evening, Nov. «10. The student mind was some- 
what perturbed a week or two ago by an alarm of small pox. It was, 
however, discovered that the occasion was simply a case of varioloid 
and the excitement subsided. Prof. Dana has recently written a 
book upon “‘ Corals and the Coral Islands,” which will shortly appear 
in print. A review of several recent philosophical works by Pres. 
Porter is now in press, The title is, ‘The Science of Nature vs. the 
Science of Man.” The Chinese government has voted a grant of 
$1,500,000 to meet the expenses of some native students who are to be 
educated in this country—at least so the Palladium says. Thirty of 
these creatures are shortly to make their appearance under the charge 
of Yung Wing, a Yale man. Members of Gamma Nu, take notice! 
Prof. Brush has presented Williams College with some valuable 
minerals. The Meriden Reeorder objects to the practice of smoking 
at the alumni dinners. It is probable that the mere knowledge of the 
preference of the Meriden Recorder will prevent the repetition of 
this occurrence. But if not, the Meriden Recorder will experience 
the sublime satisfaction of having done its duty and struck a powerful 
blow in defence of propriety and justice. An informal meeting of the 
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Woolsey Fund committee was recently held in New York at the house 
of Mason Young, Esq. There were present several members of the 
Faculty, including the President and Profs. Day, Dwight, and Gilman. 

The Yale Exploring Expedition was in Salt Lake City on Nov. 2. 
They report satisfactory’ progress, and an abundance of game. They 
expect to return in December. Prof. Weir has donated two fine 
photographs of Erasmus and Savanarola to the library of the Theological 
Seminary. The Woolsey Fund was discussed by Pres. Porter, Prof. 
Gilman, Prof. Dwight and others at an informal meeting held in Nor- 
wich on Monday, Nov. 6. There is a fearful rumor about college, 
to the effect that “‘ Brick” Pomeroy, admiring the political sentiments 
and peculiar journalistic abilities of two of the editors of the Yale 
Courant, is laboring hard to secure their valuable services upon his inde- 
pendent and high-toned organ of public opinion. We respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that before they give him their final decision, they con- 
sider carefully the advantages of the position of collector of ‘‘ Personals ”” 


for the New York Herald. 


S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


Boating matters have attracted the greatest attention during the past 
four weeks, The Faculty have granted a petition which requested the 
release of boating men from afternoon recitation during the week pre- 
ceding the race. The result of the Fall Regatta is eminently satis- 
isfactory. Some of the shell crew still wear their badges. There is a 
general desire expressed that two members of this crew, at least, should be 
transferred to the University crew. With the decision of a foulin thecase 
of the barge race there is, of course, and, we think, justly, dissatisfaction. 
The Juniors declare that they intended to challenge the Scientifics to 
row again for the cups, but were prevented fromso doing by the inability 
of a member of their crew to take part in another race. A cham- 
pionship game of base ball between the Freshmen and Juniors resulted 
in a defeat of the former by a score of 19 to8. The Freshmen have 
taken to foot-ball, and hope to organize a class of twenty. Subscrip- 
tion lists are abundant. The Freshmen were disgusted, not long since, 
by being cornered in their recitation room, and forced to subscribe to 
the Chicago relief fund. The ground is being broken for the new 
building on Prospect St. The course of Sunday evening lectures was 
begun several weeks ago. Ex-Pres. Woolsey gave the first lecture, Dr. 
Woodruff the second, and Prof. Gilman the third. The lectures are 
well attended by all the students and are of great interest. The 
Seniors are making zoological and botanical excursions every Wednesday 
afternoon, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We are pleased to note the increasing favor with which the Lit. is received 
in college circles. Since 69 took hold of it, the character of the magazine 
has somewhat changed, and the able management of recent Boards has added 
greatly to its circulation and influence. We are not inspired, but might in 
this connection venture to predict that the day is not far off when contribu- 
tions from all departments will be received, and the Lir. become a still more 
able periodical, reflecting even greater credit upon college journalism. 
There need be no haste in such matters, however, for when the times are ripe 
for change, it will come. 

After numerous calls upon Messrs. Judd & White for our accustomed quota 
of books, we conclude not as does the editor for the preceding month, whose 
uncharitable spirit we lament, that an unknown individual applies them to 
his own purposes, but rather that some publishers, such as Rowell & Co., con- 
sider the Lir. dead because their youthful journals just out of swaddling- 
clothes and not important enough to claim a place on our exchange list, have 
failed to receive the magazine. But to return, we have on our table the fol- 
lowing specimens : 

Cicero— De Senectute et De Amicitia. Editors, Prof. Crowell and Mr. Richardson 
of Amherst. Published by Eldredge & Brother: Philadelphia. 

No edition of these dialogues has been published in this country since 
Anthon’s in 1848. We are sure, therefore, that many instructors will welcome 
this new volume of the Chase and Stuart classical series. The text embodies 
the results of the most recent German criticism ; the notes are carefully pre- 
pared and we think judicious in both the kind and amount of help they 
afford the student ; and it is published in the convenient and attractive form 
which have done so much to make this excellent series popular. 

Song Echo. By H. S. Perkins. Published by J. L. Peters: New York. 

A good collection of copyright songs, duets, trios, and sacred pieces suit- 
able for public schools, juvenile classes, seminaries and the home circle, 
including an easy, concise, and systematic course of elementary instruction. 
Palaces and Prisons. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Published s. T. B. Peterson 

& Bros.: Philadelphia. 

An historical novel based on some of the incidents of the French Revolu- 
tion. The story is written in quite a dramatic style, and will be full of interest 
to a lover of historical novels. There are thrilling descriptions, exciting sit- 
uations, but no very definite plot. It is hardly equal to the best of Mrs. 
Stephens’ productions. 

Our exchanges are many. An endless amount of small talk characterizes 
them, and the suggestion of one of our gifted authors, that a too early appear- 
ance in print is injurious to young writers, is steadily ignored. Nevertheless 
these little sheets afford a good outlook upon the college world, and as we 
are solicitous to know what is going on at other places, they prove excellent 
informers. 

All subjects are freely discussed. Astronomy, for instance, is thus treated 
by a writer in the Ow/: ‘The cold moon as regularly sails into the shadow 
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of the earth and emerges from it fresh like a sea-nymph’s bride, as it did when 
the spheres were first separated from the conglomeration of all matter, each 
into its place of balance in space, and the sun with brother systems was set 
revolving, in tracks unvarying forever around huge central bodies, for which 
in common language we have no name.” 

The Virginia University Magazine is worthy of notice as among the best of 
our exchanges. 

We counsel the Cadet, in which an article appears attributing many slang 
phrases to Yale, to purify its editorial pages, for if slang in conversation is 
an offence, in editorial writing it is unpardonable. 

The Williams Vidette and Quarterly as combined, presents an attractive ap- 
pearance. 

The College World, of Davenport, Iowa, in an articleon “ High Knowledge,” 
after showing conclusively the superiority of western colleges, sums up in 
the language of the showman, “ Walk up, gentlemen. Here’s where you get 
your good educations.” 

Favorable notices of the inauguration of President Porter appear in most 
of these papers, showing a friendly interest in our affairs. 

The various magazines for November are at hand, and the weeklies come 
in regularly. Among them we notice Afpileton’s Fournal as containing in 
each issue a variety of articles entertaining, instructive, and written withal in 
a polished literary style. 

The Overland Monthly maintains its reputation as an able exponent of far 
western thought and sentiment. Every one who wishes to keep pace with 
the literature of our country, must give some attention to the works of the 
new /iterati who dwell on the Pacific. 

American Homes puts in an appearance for the first time, published at 
Boston by Taylor & Co. The object seems to be to afford a good magazine 
at the small price of one dollar per year. The quality of the paper, and the 
fineness of the print may be objected to, but the articles are entertaining, tol- 
erably well written, and something of interest can be found in it for every 
member of the home circle. 

Numerous musical journals and other periodicals are received, accom- 
panied by well written commendations, but we spare our readers the inflic- 
tion, prefering to write our own criticisms when anything worthy of notice 
appears. 

Among the most important home items is the action of the class of ’72, in 
appointing a committee to secure a fund to be presented to the College at 
graduation, as a contribution to the Library. We have been inclined, how- 
ever, to favor some plan by which a graduating gift from the senior class 
might be made, the use of which should not be restricted to any particular 
purpose. At triennial this sum could be augmented to a considerable extent, 
and so on at future class meetings, the amounts given béing credited to the 
class of ’72. In time, if following classes pursued a similar course, there 
would be a very respectable total, and some suitable name for the aggregate 
endowment fund could then be fixed upon. Whilst this would be a more 
permanent honor to the donors than the inscription of the number of their 
class on a few scattered books, it would increase the ability of the College to 
divert its funds to supply any pressing need. The Library, or any other 
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branch of the College, may at any time be so endowed as not really to require 
the constant application of the funds for its support. The College should 
have enough floating capital to make it the master of the situation, and the 
Woolsey endowment, though large, will be scarcely sufficient ten years hence, 
We heartily endorse the obtaining of the money for the Library, and if the 
class see fit, they can at the final meeting provided for, dispose of the amount 
as indicated above, with a statement of their preference for its present appli- 
cation to the purchase of books. 

The north winds which howl around our editorial sanctum, the dreary 
looking trees, and the fall of snow, as well asthe mass of copy and proof lying 
about with November printed upon it, remind us that winter approaches, 
But before winter, comes Thanksgiving, just in time to include itself in 
autumn. The visions of home enjoyments, well spread boards, luscious 
viands waiting to perish, are exhilarating, and with the wish that all our 
readers may derive pleasure from this annual feast, we take our leave. 

C. B. R. 





